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brush drawing. 


animals and plants and things in motion Ruskin dwell, 
* \ and its four quarters whpn ^ i:. . . b 



imais anu , r r , , ^vvej| s 

beauty of the ellipse and its four quarters when divi def ? 

a horizontal and vertical line. p 0 7 
reason and also because something lll ' s 
letter Mr. Cooke calls each q Uar ^ the 
“ /” curve, and shows how many 0 f er a 
most beautiful designs are based 0n t !J e 
'element. “ The Greek potter has the child’ 
conception, and delights in that gg* s 
form we find common to living thirT^ 
Vase and human form have ever 
associated. We shall find no other art ^ 
familiar with the oval, its varieties, and elements ; it j s 
germ-form of Greek art, the source of its simple stro 
curvature and ever beautiful ornament.” 

This month I would suggest that our little ones be asked to 
make different patterns, using only this one “ j ” curve in 
varied combinations. Let the patterns be put between parallel 
lines so as to make a frame in which to put their picture • the 
latter to be any shells, animals, etc., they can think of shoeing 
the ovate form or any flowers, plants, etc. A good exercise 
would be to draw, on a large scale, a fountain with the water 
rising and falling in curves from an elliptical basin. 

hese exercises can be done either on the blackboard or on 
. ^ , s ^ ets P a P er , in the latter case no pencil is to be used, 
J ® ru ; h - weil fiHed with colour— say light red— should 
that W ^ wr * st °f the right hand resting on 

The nni t rV n ° r< ^ er to ^ a * n both freedom and steadiness, 
pressure t °u ^ brUsh ° nly must touch the paper, and the 
Nm mo tp ^ t0 Pr ° duce a fi ne regular line, 
when placed S ad See how in colour blobs of the brush, 

appears a n d d b Sld T yS ° n the pa P er > the same oval form 
Ppears, and how it permeates all the vegetable world. 


SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS IN ITS RELATION 
TO CHARACTER. 


This is a self-conscious age. In all walks of life; in politics, 
in literature, even in philanthropy, the age is subjective! 
Education in its \ arious branches tends to the development 
of individualism, and the tendency of individualism is to be 
conscious of self. This is, however, to a great extent the in- 
evitable attribute of an active condition. It is very beautiful 
to see an entire absence of self-consciousness as is usually 
the case in little children, when not spoilt by over-indulgence, 
or worse by over-severity, but when the child is a little older, 
and awakes to its relations with things outside itself and im- 
mediate surroundings, the self-conscious age is reached, and 
is shown usually by sudden shyness and apparent stupidity, 
or by the rooted conviction in the child that he knows better 
and more on every possible subject than his elders. Trying 
though this last phase certainly is, there is still so much in it 
of promise, so much evidence of existing character, that 
friends and relations may well wait with patience, and hope 
for self-consciousness to give place to self-possession — that 
true possession of the soul, which Matthew Arnold saw 
regretfullv was so often missed in the hurry and bustle of 
life— 

“We see all sights from pole to pole 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by 
And never once possess our soul 
Before we die.” 

The absence of self-consciousness, so beautiful wherever 
met with, is then we see usually characteristic of childhood,* 


* An instance of painfully precocious self-consciousness in childhood may be 
found in the “ Life of the late Lord Lytton,” who, when very young, startled his 
tuother by enquiring if she were conscious of her own identity ! 



SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


while its existence is often a product of growth and ed 

tion Is it then to be termed a fault of the age, 0r is ^ 

rather a sign of progress r To both of these q Ue “ *»ot 

think the answer should be in the affirmative ' 1 

consciousness is undoubtedly a faulty condition, but' i t ^ elf ' 
also belong to a transitional stage of real progress. ^ 
Among savage tribes it is entirely absent ; its deveW 
is unmistakably a product of civilization, and like most?? 1 
such products has both a good and a bad side. To rel 
oneself, to be conscious of one’s own individuality i s ^ 1Ze 
towards further growth, but to stop there would be at 0n ^ 
put a limit to growth. An infant, when it begins to awaken ^ 
the consciousness of innate powers, endeavours at once to* 1 ^ 
them to the test. It becomes, for example, conscious of n .^ Ut 
which shall enable him to 'speak and to walk, and this re r 
tion leads to crowing and kicking— the first advance toward' 
speaking and walking. It is the same with us in sleep-? 
deep sleep at any rate — self is lost in unconsciousness but 
with our waking comes again the consciousness of self’and 
with this consciousness the call to action. The realization of 
sell is the first step towards greatness, but to become vreat- 

tTa^wT* PaSS r f dly ° Ver the s elf-conscious stage, and 
translate ^ into doing, and to do this involves conquest 

of that very self which has cost at first so much to develope. 

“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 

These three alone lead life to Sovereign power,” 

The child^on 11 ^ < ? none >” and this is the whole secret. 
s Peak and th/t C H° US ° ^ P ower °f speech has to learn tc 
who has learn d r\ mUSt learn to contro1 speech. The mar 
individualitv m? * n 6 ^ reat ar| d a 'vful truth of his own 
and then how in r ^ ! earn ^ wa Y in which he can use it, 
to cm q uer it. « Resolve,” says Matthew Arnold, 

Who finds hi m T< ir b f thySelf ’ ancl know that he 
^ dS h,mself > loses his misery,” 

mus t also lose onesoif^'?^ 11 ’. for to tru ly finc l oneself, one 
one s best self i s tV|„ I s foil of paradoxes, and beinff 

repression. j t j„ • / U 1 aIlke °f self-development and of self 
interesting i n this connection to comp** 
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two great modern poets-Browning and Tennyson/ Brown 
ing’s note is always one of aspiration. 

“A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 
Or what’s a heaven for ? ” 

Aspire to be, to develope what is i n you . This is hk 
message to man. 

Tennyson on the other hand bids men struggle to repress 
evil that good may grow, P ess 

“Acting the law we live by without fear,” 


but both alike point to men finding their true beintr 
ultimately in loving, and it is in loving truly and really that 
self-consciousness must inevitably die, though the love may 
perhaps be deeper and stronger for that previous self-know 
iedge of which we have been speaking. To again quote 
words of lennysords — 

“ Love took U P tlle harp of Life, and smote on all the chords with might 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling, pass’d in music out of sight.” ’ 

And certain it is that unless self-consciousness can evaporate 
in some such way as that, it will become that deadliest of 
moral foes, Egotism. In many cases self-consciousness is, 
of course, merely a form of Egotism, pure and simple, while 
in others, as shown in the case of the strange Autobiography 
of Marie Bashkirtseff, it may become the acme of morbid 
sensibility, but we are considering it here more as that sense 
of individuality which truly may grow into Egotism or morbid 
sensitiveness, but which may also ripen into self-conquest, 
and in speaking of the characteristics of the age in which we 
live, we may, I think, say thankfully, that Egotism per sc is less 
a fault characteristic of our nation now than ever before. 
Men are more ready to-day to give themselves, and to sacrifice 
themselves for the good of others and the welfare of their 
country, but they are conscious of what it is they are doing. 
Ihe old abandon of personal interests which led men silently 
to go forth to death or victory in the early and middle ages, 
has given place to a higher — because more personal — spirit 
of self-sacrifice, but taken generally (individually there are, of 
course, very many noble exceptions), there is less silence 
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SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


about what is being done. Men are waking more tin 
before to the realization of powers in and around th ^ 
above all to the recognition of a common brotherhood ’ an<1 
is, in truth, the product of the highest individualis m .ip Wlli ch 
talk about what they feel, and think, and do, as they r S 
previously. It is an age of experiments, of Sy ^ t( ' ' d «ot 
theories ; educational, political, and social discussions^ 8 ’ of 
the very air we breathe, but in all these there i s jjf\ are 
the school boy, the world thinks it knows nearly ever , 
and applies itself to exercise its knowledge on the 
questions of life. And rightly so. But like the school 0 
is, perhaps, only passing through a phase which may b^’' 1 
passport to fuller knowledge. . ^ 0 

Self-consciousness then, if it be a fault of the age i n 
we live, is still, if we can use the antithesis, a good f au h f 
bears in it the seeds of life and of progress, which may y “ 
blossom into a noble self-forgetfulness, and at the saL c 
into a truer “possessing” of our souls than ever hrf 
W„h this belief we may well regard with patience and rth 
hope its often presence in the young, recotrni/ino- ; t “ 
earnest of possible strength and nobility of character in 2 


F. U. 


THE PLEASURES OF COLLECTING PLANTS. 

By Herbert D. Geldart. 

“A plant gathered in some delightful snnt ;« 
a portrait.”— Sir J. E. Smith. P ” e dear to memory than even 

7nd ri age - 1 ir 

child without much companionship of my owTage 1 ‘made 
fnends of the plants around me, and with their hdp triTd t 
“suffice unto myself.’ Thus my earliest specimens were 
gathered more than half-a-ce„,ury ago, and as the hab , of 
collecting has been steadily persevered in, of course with 
many gaps when other occupations interfered, my herbarium 
has become a sort of history of my life : and not only of my 
own life; but as in course of time I have absorbed other 
persons collections into my own, it is a history of some of my 
friends lives, also recalling many memories of them. Almost 
all my happy holidays are recorded by the plants obtained 
and many a day of business has left its mark by a plant or 
wo hastily snatched and pocketed, perhaps in the few 
minutes spent in waiting for a train. 

What glorious scenes and happy days come back to me in 
ooking through these plants; here for instance is the Ivy- 
eaved Harebell (< Campanula hederacea ), with its lovely lilac 
bells, which mat the turf in Gwastad Agnes, the little “Agnes 
plain, ’ in the Vale of Gwynant, right opposite the waterfall 
p ^ vvm Lyli, the Valley of the Floods, with the three grand 
eaks of Snowdon standing round it : and here the tiny Alpine 
ue ( Thalictrum alpinum ), and the Scurvy Grass (i Cochlearia 
a pina :), from the base of Snowdon’s highest Peak and the 
chores of Llyn Glas the Grey Lake, where dwells the 
magic one-eyed trout; gathered on a day when a mighty 
V| unc * erstorrn broke on the top of the mountain, filling 
t e whole basin of the Lake with dense dark mist, and 
Pouring down sheets of rain, which gathered into torrents 


